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P rereottisltG : Graduate standing 



Description : 





GENERAL INFORMATION 



THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULUM 



Education 431 



Four graduate quarter units 



Trends, practices, problems, and issues 
in the development and implementation 
of junior college curricula and instruct- 
ional procedures in relation to the func- 
tions of the two-year college and the 
characteristics of junior college students 
This course is prerequisite to student 
teaching or teaching internship in the 

* 

junior college • 
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INT RODUCTION 

One of the major functions of the university is helping 
prepare people for service in professions* This is in accor- 
dance with its commitments to serve both students as individuals 
and society at large. Students gain professional training and 
the opportunity to enter rewarding forms of employment; society 
acquires skilled practitioners to carry on fcffisT'He^SSS&ry work 
of the community* 

The U.C.L.A. education programs derive from these gen- 
eral functions of the university. The courses are designed for 
school and college instructors, counselors, and administrators, 
current or prospective, who must have certain skills and abil- 
ities in order to serve effectively in their respective positions. 

The Junior Co llege Curriculum was prepared especially 

for students wishing to gain: 

(1) a portion of the studies basic to a doctoral program 
in the curriculum or higher education field. 

(2) the prerequisite to student teaching or internship 
in the junior college* 

The course's emphasis on instructional processes is due 
to the fact that junior colleges are primarily "teaching" insti- 
tutions* All junior college personnel must, therefore, under- 
stand and be committed to student learning* At the conclusion 
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of this course 9 enrollees will be able to: 

(1) build and supervise courses which fit into the total 
curricular pattern of the junior college* 

(2) translate their courses to students in a manner that 

t 

maximum desired learning may be effected. 

Methods used in The Junior College Curriculum derive 
basically from principles of learning associated with cognitive 
theory. 
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NOTES ON THE COUR SE 

This course includes nine (9) units, each containing 
own validation/ set of objectives, and list of media. 

The validation is a short statement which gives a ration- 
for the inclusion of the unit within the course. 

The objectives are stated in terms of student behaviors 
with conditions and standards of performance specified. The 
number listed after each specific objective refers to the de- 
gree of accuracy which is considered adequate for minimal achieve 
ment of that objective. Unless otherwise stated, performance 
will oe under usual examination conditions. Dates for assess- 
ment will be announced in class. Following is a sample objec- 
tive: 

The student will write ten to fifty words in res- 
ponse to the question, "Why did you enroll in this 
course?" 

100 

The achievement of all objectives at the minimum standard 
of competence specified does not preclude the student f s learn- 
ing "higher order" concepts along the way. For example, it is 
hoped that students will become committed to the democratic 
ideal of education for each person to the level of his ability 
and that they will gain an appreciation for the dynamics of the 
junior college as an educational organization. The objectives 



its 

ale 






were built and the course was arranged with these and other 
similar general goals in mind. But for the purposes of The 
Junior College Curriculum these goals have been translated in- 
to specific student behaviors and are, in this syllabus, com- 
municated to the student o 

Media listed include readings, field trips, and audio- 
visual aids. During the time allotted for class meetings, the 
instructor may lecture or he may guide class discussions. He 
may invite guests or bring in visual aids which he finds to be 
of help to students. He will revise "content" of the course 
on request and as appropriate to lead students most efficiently 
to the fulfillment of the objectives specified. 

long Range Course Objectives 

On being visited within one year of completing the course, 

percent of the students who are teaching in a junior college 

shall state verbally the objectives toward which the observed 
activities are designed to lead. Stated objectives will meet 
criteria of task performance and conditions. 

Of the students who enter junior college teaching within 

one year after completing the course, percent will use a 

system of defined outcomes in their own courses. This will be 
represented by their having available and/or distributing to 
their students complete sets of specific measurable objectives. 

Of the students who enter junior college teaching within 




ratings by their supervisors superior to the average of begin- 
ning teachers in that junior college. 

Of the students who supervise junior college instruction 



corporate some phase of lf superv?~!'n by objectives” in their 
faculty evaluation schedules. 

Marking : 

The instructor expects no less than 90 percent of the 
students to reach the base criterion level specified in (50 per- 
cent of the objectives, and thus earn a "B" grade for the course. 
Those students who, in addition, construct well-planned courses 
(as specified in Unit I) will receive an W A W . 



within one year of completing the course, percent will in 
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GENERAL REFERENCES 



Bibliographic Sources 



California State Department of Education. A Bi^ogra^X. 
of Selected Publications Related junior |3“£§“ 
CTon . Sacramento; October 25, 1$55~ Annotat ecTTi s ti ng 

o? Journal articles. 




Gage, N. L. (ed.). Handbook of Research on Tgachtng,. 
Chicago! Rand McNally & Co. ,1963 • . 



Te xts 

The student will find the following texts of value through 



out the course: 



LB 1. 

17 

B62t 

v. 1 

LB 2. 

1778 

B81c 

3. 



LB k. 
1029 
A85M27 
1962 



Bloom, Benjamin, et al. Taxonom y of Educational 
Obiectives. HandEooTTl : Cognitive Domain , hew 
York: David McKay "and“Co .71950. 



Brown, James, and James Thornton. College Teaching, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Go**, Inc., ^yoj<, 



Cohen- Arthur M., and John J. Prihoda. The ^uiior 
College Curriculum : Selected Readings. 7^ ew T?£n 1 

Associated ikducati onalT Servi cescorporation , 1 )o7 • 



Mager , Robert P. Preparing Instructional 
Saxi Francisco: Fearon Publishers, 1953 • 



5. Wood, Dorothy* Test Construction ® Columbus, Ohio: 
C. E. Merrill Books, I960® 



Other references are noted in the outline of each unit* 

These books and other material pertinent to the curriculum of 
junior colleges are housed in two locations: 

1. Curriculum Laboratory {Moore Hall 334) 

2. Education-Psychology Library {third floor, Powell 

Library) 
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GLOSSARY 

Assessment : the determination of ability, skill, or attitude* 

Behavior : action; demonstrated ability, skill, or attitude* 

Community : the locale from which the junior college draws its 

students and/or its support* 

Community junior college : a junior college organised and sup- 

« 

ported publicly for the purpose of providing a wide variety 
of programs for a broad range of students. 

Curriculum : any set of courses. 

Goal: the general outcome toward which the student is directed. 

Junior College : any educational institution offering courses 

for students beyond high school and through the first two years 
of college. 

Medium , any person, device, or situation intended to help a 
student learn. 

Note or Select : pick the correct choice from a given list of 

choices. 
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Objective : the specific ability, skill, or attitude which the 

student is expected to attain. 

Knowledge . Understanding . Application . Analysis . Synthesis , and 
Evaluation are as dcifined in Bloom, Benjamin: Taxonomy of Edu- 

cational Objectives . Handbook 1^: The Cognitive Domain . Thus, 

the words in the objectives carry the following meanings: 

Know : be able to recall data. 

Understand: comprehend, translate, explain in simple 

terms • 

Apply : relate sets of data to formulae or principles 

in a manner to approach accurate solutions. 

Analyze : break down into relevant, component parts; deduce. 

Synthesize ? combine into appropriate format; induce © 
Evaluate : apply criteria in order to form judgment; 

determine worth. 




* 
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Unit I 



Building the Course 



Carefully designed courses are essential to the process 
of curriculum. Within the course framework, the goals of the 
college become operable as learning is directed. Teacher-stu- 
dent interaction gains meaning when it is pointed toward parti- 
cular ends. 

Objectives 



Goal: 



Objective : 



The student will design a complete course to be 
included in a junior college curriculum. 

The student will prepare an outline for a course 
5n his subject area (students planning to student 
teach will build this syllabus for the course in 
which they will do their student teaching). He 
will submit two copies, ohe of which will be return- 
ed. Consent and general format of the outline will 
be as follows: 



IErJc; 
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SUGGESTED CONTENTS FOR A COURSE OUTLINE 



I . Title Page . 



B. 

C ® 

D,> 



Catalogue number and title of course® 
Name of instructor preparing outline. 
Nam® of college. 

Date of preparation 9 



IT® Course Description. This should include: 



A. 

B. 

C. 



Curricular placement: (Transfer, terminal— to what 

specific curriculum is the assigned). 



Time assignment: Hours per week, lecture, laboratory, 

or activity. 



Description of student population (estimate), 
ability levels of students 



1 . 



2. institutions to which students transfer or occupation 
which they enter 



3. anticipated student drop-out rate 



III . Glossary . 



Definitions of terms used in objectives in the subject area 
(if appropriate). 



i 
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IV 



Course Contents • 



A. Statement of major course objectives. 

1. validate in terms of relationship to goals of the 
college. 

B. List of units or areas of instruction. 

1. list of unit titles 

2. time allotted for each unit 

V • Materials of Instruction . 

A. Statement of required texts and manuals. 

B. Bibliography of library materials. 

Co List of audio-visual materials: film slides, tapes, 

programmed instruction. 



VI . Organization of Each Unit of Instruction . 



A. Statement of major concepts. (Tie with course on file 
with Dean) 

Goals. 

B. List of specific measurable objectives.. 

1. type of behavior 

2. criterion of performance 

3. conditions of performance 

C. Planned activities* 



I. the materials of instruct 
made 



and assignments to be 












D • Pre-and -post-assessment • 

1. level of achievement intended 

2. sample of test items. 

Instructor's Evaluation . 

A. Procedures for revising course. 

B. Provision for students who fail to meet level. 
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Unit I : Media 



REQUIRED READING 



LB 1* 

1778 

B8lc 

2. Specimen Junior College Courses of Study (in Curri- 
culum Laboratory)* 



Brown. James, and James Thornton* College Teaching* 
New York: McGraw-Hill 9 1963* Pp* 115-128* 



55 

LB 
7 ^ 
c88r 

2 



30 

6 



LB 

1570 

c436 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING 



1. Bard, Harry. "Teaching at tha Junior College Level," 
Junior College Journal* (April, 1962)* Pp. 434- 
OT57 ~ 



2. 

3. 



4* 



5. 



Jrow, Alice, and Lester D 
L earning * New York: 
Pp. bo- 70, 452-489* 



Crow* Readings in Human 
David McKay “Co* , 1963* 



Dressel, Paul L. "The Planning of Instruction,” 
Improving College and University Teaching* XIV 
flo. 2 (SpHng, 1966 ) • 



Henderson, Algo. ”The Design of Superior Courses,” 
Improving College and University Teaching, XIII 
So. 2 (Spring ^1055? , Pp. 10b-lo9^ 



Clapper* Paul* w The Professional Preparation oi 

the College Teacher,” Journal of General Education 

in No. 4 (July, i949) ? Fp. 278-244* 



6. Melerhenry,, W. C. "Implications of 

for Instructional Technology,* Phi Delta Kappan, 
XLVI (May, 1965). Pp. 435-438. 



7. 



8. 



North. Stafford, 
als Developm 
tical Education . VoT. 



”An 

i r. f» 



Approach to Instructional Materi 
American Journal of Pharmaceu - 

30”(Be , c.TT^55). 



Tyler, Ralph W. 
Instruction. 

Freis7T955* 



Basic P rinciples of Curriculum and 
“■(JKIcago : University of Chicago 









Unit II 



The Junior C ollege : F unctions. Facili t ies, Students 



The junior college is an historically recent phenomenon. 
Its goals are drawn both from current society and from the needs 
of individual students. It is a pragmatic, flexible, dynamic 



institution* 

The facilities and services of junior colleges extend 
far beyond the individual classrooms. The instructor should 
be aware of the variety of services available to his students 
and of the many facets of the college which can aid in the pro- 
cess of curriculum. He should also consider ths types of stu- 
dents who attend junior colleges for their ages, abilities, and 
goals vary widely. Understanding of the nature and purpose of 
the institution is prerequisite to the formulation of courses 

and programs. 



I. Goal: 



Objectives 

The student will understand the functions of 
junior colleges. He will be able to apply these 
criteria to junior college practices® 



Objective : 1* 



Given a list of functions performed in junior 
colleges, he will select the position or 
division commonly responsible for each function 
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I. Objective: 2. Given a list of statements descriptive of ^ 

community junior colleges, he will note whetn- 
er the practices described are appropriate 
or inappropriate to such institutions in 
terms or their expressed purposes# 

75 



3. Given a description of a community and of 
courses in the local college, he will state, 
in up to 200 words, the apparent inconsisten- 
cies and make appropriate recommendations 
for change . , _ 



IT. Goals The student will understand the extent of facil- 

ities and services available in junior colleges# 



Objective: 4. Outside of class he will write a paper of 

350*850 words describing the rationale, pur- 
poses, and procedure® of junior college coun- 
seling services# Paper to include reasons 
for counseling in the junior college, goals 
of counselors, process by which students 
meet counselors, counselors’ methods for 
assessing outcomes, evaluation. 



XII. Goal: The student will know the numbers and types of 

students who enroll in junior college programs. 

Objective: 5. Given descriptions of student types (age, 

“* sex ^ high 3C hool grades, aspirations), lo- 

cale of junior colleges, and names of junior 
college programs, he will note the percent 
of each type of student he might expect to 
find in particular programs# 

6* Outside of class, he will write a paper of 
350*700 words descriptive of the students 
he would expect to find in a course in his 
field in a local junior college# Paper to 
include: (1) their reasons for attending; 

(2) high school grade point average; (3) 
educational aspirations; (k) likely success 
in higher education; and, (5) your opinion 
concerning reasons for students’ successes 
and failures in junior college courses# 
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Unit XI s Media 



LB 

2328 

C122c 



LB 

2329 

B62t 



LB 

177$ 

B$lc 



LB 

2329 

T39c 

1966 



HF 

5361 

B279e 



LB 

2326 

M46j 



ERIC, 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



1 . 



2 . 



5. 



REQUIRED READING 



A Consideration of I ssues Affecting California PubHc 
Junior ColIe&esT 1 Sacramento 2 Coordinating Coun- 
c ll forTiglie r Education 9 1965® 



Blocker, C e E., R„ Ho Plummer, and R« C. Richardson, 
Jro The Two-Year College : A Socia l Synthesis . 



New J ers ey s Trent I c e-Hall , Tnc . , 1965. Chapters 



2 and 3. Chapter 6, goal3, purposes 



Brown, James, and James Thornton* College Teaching , 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963* Chapter 4* 



Thornton, James to. The C ommunity Junior College . 

(2nd ed.) New York: John Wiley and Sons*, 19&6. 

Chapters 3, 4 , 9 9 & 11 • 



5. Visit to a local junior college. 



SUPPLEMENTAL READING 



Barry, Ruth, and Beverly Wolf. Epitaph for Vocation - 
al Guidance. New York: Teachers College, Colum< 

ETa^UnJyirsity , 1962. Part I.: Myths. 



Bureau of Junior College General Education, The Ju nior 
College Story. California State Department oT 
Education , August , 1966 0 



Catalogues from California Junior Colleges. 



Cox, James N. Descriptive Case Study of Los Angeles 
City College , 19b6. Tun published paper , ) 



Medsker, Leland L. The Junior College : Progress 

and Prospe ct. New York: McG raw-Hi 1 IBook Co., 

Tnc 0“ T960 * Chapt er 1 . 



:! 




o 
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6. Murphy ? Judith, and Ronald Gross* ”The Unfulfilled 

Promise of ITV,” Saturday Review * XXIX 47 
(Nov., 1966), p« 8WT~^ 

7. Peterson, Basil (Study director). Critical Problems 

and Needs of Cal ifornia Junior Colleges . Sail- 
fornfa J imToV ‘Col lege Association , June, 1965. 

LB £. Raines, Max. Guidelines for Research * Conference 
2343 to Plan Research on Junior College Student Per- 

C?66 sonnel Practices, Chicago: University of Chi- 

1964 cago, 1964. Max Raines, Conference Coordinator, 

Section III A, B,. Section IV, Pp. 29-129. 

9. Tyler, Ralph. ”The Teaching Obligation,” Junior 
College Jou rnal , XXX 9 (May, I960), Pp. 3^5- 
533 . 
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Unit III 




The Junior College Curriculum 



The curriculum is the main force within th8 junior college® 
Tt includes a complex of courses, programs, and subject matter, 
but all to the end that the students move toward the cognitive 



and affective goals of the college. 



Objectives 

I. Goals The student will understand the process of cur 

—«■— ricular development, change, and purpose « 



Objective : 1 • 



Given a list of influences on curriculum, 
he will note the source of each. 



2. He will order influences on curriculum accord- 
ing to his idealized determination of validity 
stating for each, in 20 words or less, the 
reason for his selection. 



3* Given a list of courses, he will note the 
disciplinary range in which each is commonly 
placed (Science, oocial Science, Humanities, 
Communications, and Industrial Technology)®^ 



4. Given a list of course goals he wi 11 note 

the programs in which each is commonly placed 
(transfer, guidance, terminal-occupational, 
general education, and community service). 



5 . 



Given a list of academic subjects he will 
place the introduction of each into college 
curricula either chronologically or genealogic 



ally. 



SO 
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I. Objective: 6. 



Given a list of junior college goals , he 
will select the historical antecedents of 
their being included in college functions. 



II. 



Goal: 



Objective : 



The student will be able to validate course goals. 



7 . 



Outside of class he will write a paper of 
150-S00 words validating the goals of a course 
in his field in light of the purposes of 
junior colleges and of the students who attend 



them. 



100 



TIT. Goal: The student will understand and be able to apply 

the term "General Education" to courses and pro- 
grams • 

Objective: Given a list of programs, courses, and course 

— goals, he will note whether or not they fall 

within the usual meaning of "General Education." 






r.-i.. 
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Unit III i Media 



REQUIRED READING 



I. General Junior College Curriculum 



24 



LB 

2329 

B62t 

LT) 

1778 

BSlo 



LB 

2329 

T39c 

38 



1 . 



j) 

*,» o 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 



Blocker, C. E., R. H. Flummer, and Ro C. Richardson, 

Jr. The Two-Year College ; A Social Synthesis . 

New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Tnc . 9 196?* Chap. 8. 

Brown, James, and J fames Thornton. College Teaching . 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963* Chapter IV. 

Rosenblum, Paul C. (ed.). Modern Viewpoints in the 
Curriculum. New York: McGraw-Hill , 19o4. See 

chapters pertaining to your subject area. 

Thornton, James W., Jr. The Co mmunity Junior College . 
New York: Wiley end Sons, i960 . Part XXI. 

Umstattd, J. G. College Teaching . Washington, D. C.: 
University Press , 19641 Chapter II. 

Werdell, Philip. W A Student f s Aim in Education, 71 

Dialogue on Educat ion , Richard Kean, et al, (eds.). 
FSfisas ITity: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, "Tnc. , 

1967. 



SUPPLEMENTAL READING 



BD 

431 

P525t 



1. Clark, Burton. The Open-Door Coll ege . New York: 

McGraw-Hill , "T5607 Chapters Tf and III. 

2. Medsker, Leland L. The Juni or College : Progress 

and Prospect o New York: McGraw-Hill, i960. 

Chapters ill, IV, and V. 

3. Phenix, Philip H. Realms of Meaning . New York: 

McGraw-Hill Co.',' 'T§5£. 
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T I . Humanities and Communications 



P 

1C5 

B56i 



LC 

1011 

F53h 



LB 

2365 

E555 



1. Black. Max (ed.)« The Importance of Language. 
Jersey: Prentl ce-Hall inc . , 1962. 



New 



3. 



5. 



6 . 



7. 

a. 

9. 



Bossone, Richard M. Remedial Engli sh Di^mction 

in California PubTIcf^nior Colleges . Sacramento : 
State Department of^EHucatTorf. September, 1966 . 

Carroll, John B. "Research on Teaching Foreign Lan- 
guages," Han dbook of Research on Teaching, N. L. 
Gage, (edTT* The lien can Educational Research 
Association Chicago: Rand McNally & Company „ 1963 . 



4* Fisher, Jamas Adair. Humanities in General Educatio n . 



Fubuque , Iowa* Wm<> C* Brown Ho 



I960. 



Hausman, Jerome, "Research on Teaching the Visual 
Arts," Ha ndbook of Research on Te achin g, N. L. 
Gage, { ed . ) . The American EaucationalResearch 
Association s Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 

1963c Pp. 1101-1117. 

Meckel, Henry. "Research on Teaching Composition 
and Literature," Handbook of Research on Teach- 
ing , No L. Gage, Tec !7TT The American Educational 
Research Association Chicago: Rand McNally & 

Company, 1963. Pp- 966-1006. 

Rapp, Marvin A. "Liberal Arts and General Education," 
Junior College Journal , 36 (May , 1966 ) • 

Reyes, Paul. "Otero Experiments with English Compo- 
sition." Junior College Journal, 3& (September, 
1967), PpT3^6. 

Shoemaker, Francis and Louis Forsdale. Communication 
in General Education . Dubuque, Iowa! WmV C . 
Brown to • , Publishers, I960. 






III* Science 



LB 

2365 

S4H2 



1. 



2 . 



Haun , Robert Ray . S cience in General Education. 
Dubuque Iowa: Wm . <57 Brown Co 7, Publishers, 

I960. 

Watson. F. Go w Research on Teaching Science , n Hwjd- 
book of Research on Teaching , N. L. Gage, lea.}. 
TKe~ Amiri c ah ' "E3ucat ional Research Association 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1963. Pp- 1031- 

1059. 



TV. Social Science 



LB 

2365 

Simk 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



Kayhew, Lewis B. Social Science in General Bduca t i OT. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Win. C. Brown Co, , Publishers, i960. 

Metcalf, Laurence E, "Research on Teaching the Social 
Studies" Handb ook of Research on Teaching. N. L. 
Gaee ( ed . ). The American Educational Research 
Association Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 

1963* Pp. 929-964. 

Sherads, 3. Samuel. "Six Myths Which Delude History 
Teachers " Phi Delta Kapp an , X1IX No. 1 (Sept- 
ember, 1967 I • Pp. y-12. 

Wesley, Edgar Brace. "Let’s Abolish History Courses " 
Phi Delta Kappan. XL1X No. 1 (September, 1967). 
Fp7 3-0. 



V * Vocational-Technical Education 
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Johnson, B. Lamar, "Guidelines. and Trends in Post- 
Secondary Vocational Technical Education. Ptu 
Delta Kappan. XLVI No. 8 (April, 1965). Pp. 376- 
550 : — 



M 
• « 










VI . Mucatlon for the Disadvantaged 



Richardson. R. C., and Paul A. Eisner, "General Ed- 
ucation for the Disadvantaged." Junior Co l le g e 
Journal, 36 (Dec*, -Jan*, 1965-1966 ] . 
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TJnifc IV 



Learning 



The instructor should understand basic principles of learn- 
ing theories as applied to classroom instruction • He should 
also understand elements which contribute to learning, Failure 
to consider these matters leads to improper course goals and 
inappropriate performance expectations , 

Objectives 

j 9 Goal : The student will understand the term "learning," 

Obieetive: 1. Given ten multiple-choice items concerning 
— j*— definitions of "learning , w he will answer 

seven correctly. Sample item: For the in- 

structor, learning is most usefully character- 
ised as a change in students: 

a, response 

b c capability 
c« disposition 
d. any of these 

70 

II o Goal: The student will understand the principles of 

“ — cognitive, stimulus -response theories as applied 

to learning situations « 

Obieetive: 2, Given a list of terms, the student will note 

f 0 r eac h whether it derives from cognitive, 

stimulus-response theory, 

^0 

3, Given a description of a classroom situation 
he will identify the element described as 
being associated with cognitive, stimulus- 
response theory, 

60 
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6o&l • 



The student will understand the basic principles 
of reinforcement « 



Objective: 4® Given descriptions of learning situations, 

■*— 84 he will discriminate among those which ao 

and those which do not afford feedback® 

5. Given descriptions of learning situations, 
he will discriminate between immediate and 
less immediate reinforcement . 



70 
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Unit IV: Media 



REQUIRED READING 



LB 

1059 

C$4p 

LB 

1051 

G122c 

LB 

1051 

K2Si 

LB 

1055 

S9&* 



1 . 



2 , 



3. 



4* 



Craig , Robert C. The Psychology of Learning; in the 
Classroom. New York : MacMillan 5b Co.*, 1966. 

B-ft and ‘Cognitive; theory and practice. 

Gagnfc, R. M. The C onditions of L earning . New York: 
Holt, RineTJarOc Win ston , ~Tnc . , 1965 . Important 
for Objective ff 1 . 

Keller, Fred. Learning: Reinforcement Theor y . 

Garden City , New \Tork : Doubleday, Suc- 

cinct definitions. 

« 

Symonds, Percival M. What Education Has to Learn 
from Psychology . Hew York: ^ToTuSSia^University 
Press, 19^0. 



SUPPLEMENTAL READING 



BF 1. Allport, Gordon. Becoming : Bas ic Cons iderat ions 

3# for a Psychology of Person a lity . Hew Haven : 

A44b YiTe*~Un i vers i ty Press , 1955”*" First 1/4 of book. 



2. Bruner, Jerome S. Toward a Theory of Instruction . 
Cambridge : Harvard™ UnTverTsIty Press , l'$'o6 «” 



LB 3. 

2331 

c33t 

LB5 4. 

W21 

Ser. 2 
V. 55 

pt. 1 



5. 



Cooper, Russell K. (ed.). The Two Ends of the Log . 
Minneapolis: University of "Minnesota Press™ 195$ 



Henry, R. B. (ed.). The Public Junior College . 
National Society for tlie r Study ' of Education , 
Fifty-fifth Yearbook, Part I. Chicago: Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1956. Chapters III and X. 



Kilgard, E. R. Theories of Learning . (2nd ed.). 
New York: Appleton-Century-Croft s , Inc«, 1956. 

Chapters I and XVI. 





BF 

77 

H71a 



LB 

1051 

T66l 



60 Holland, J „ Go, arid B. F. Skinner. The Analysis 
of Behavior . New York: McGraw -HTTI, T WT. 

In-depth programed analysis of stimulus -response 
theory and application. 

7. Milton, Olmer. ”0n Conceptualizing Instruction.” 

The Antioch Review . Pp. 307-317. 

do Townsend „ E. A., and P. S. Burke. Learning for Teach- 
ers. New York: Macmillan, 19 62. Chapter “7. " 



Weber, C. A. ”Do Teachers Understand Learning Theory” 
Phi Delta Kappan . XLVI 9 (May, 1965). Pp. 433 - 
435. 
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Unit V 



Goals and Objectives 



Objectives are the basic building blocks of the course, 
for through their use the instructor communicates specific 
expectations to his students. In this manner, direction is 
afforded and learning is facilitated* 

O bjectives 

Goal : The student will be able to write goals which 

are appropriate for various chronological 
positions in the curriculum. 



Objective: 1 



Objective : 2 




Given a list of goals, he will note whether 
they are best placed at the beginning of a 
course, the end of a unit, the end of a 
course, or the end of a curriculum. 



30 



Outside of class, he will write a set of 
goals (general objectives) for a course in 
hi 3 field. Sequence will include: 

a. one long range goal 

b. om> to three end of course goals 

c. two to five unit goals 



100 



The student will be able to write specific, 
mea surable ob jecti ves • 



Objective s 3* He will list and define in ten words or less 

the three criteria for specific objectives. 

ICO 






M 
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1 
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II. Objective : 4 



5 . 



6 . 



7 . 



33 

Given a list of objectives, he will distinguish 
between those which do and those which do not 
meet the criteria for specific objectives. 



Given a list of objectives, he will note the 
reasons they fail to meet the criteria for 
specific objectives. 

$0 

Given a general objective, he will restate 
it as an objective or objectives which meet 
the criteria for specific objectives. 

100 

Outside of class he will write one to three 
specific objectives which stem from each of 
the goals in his set (see #2 above). 

100 
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Unit, Vs Media 



REQUIRED READING 



LB 

1051 

0122c 

LB 

41 

l645d 



LB 

1029 

AB5M27 



1. 



2 . 



3 . 



LB 

1051 

G 4 ot 



1 . 



2 . 



L 3. 

11 

P 53 
v. 47 

LB 4. 

1761 

P$12t 

5. 



Gagne , R. M. The Conditions of Learn ^g. ^aw York: 
Holt, RineUart & Winston , Inc . , 1965. Important 
for Objective #1* 

Lind vail, C. M. (ed.). Defining Educat4on^ Objec- 
tives # University of Pittsburg Press , 1?64. 



S^; n w P »r^h ^a«onomler an3 the'&sirability 
of specifying objectives. 

Mager, Robert. g£Sffi£iM ^ at ^ T-- | H 0 rt , 1 br^c^ 1 
Palo Altos Tearon Press, 19&2 . snort orancn- 

ing program. 

gnPP T.EMBKTAL READING 

Olaaer, Robert,, (ed.). Tainin fi Regeargfrand Educati on 
New Tork: John Wiley, 195?. Chaptered 3. * 

4 • 

Milton, Ohmer. "On Conceptualising Instruction," 

The Antioch Review . Pp. 307-31". 

Neale, D. C. "A Matter of Shaping PhiDelta KaEE£Ei 
XLVII No*. 7 (March, 1966). Pp. 37?~J7B. 

Popham, W. James. The Teacher l«EiEi2i££ *£ 8 
Angeles: Aegus^ress, 1965. local effort. 

Smith, Robert G. The Development 2 i SselDiDf 

tlves . Washington, D. c.s ^(Iteorge Washingtcn 
UnTversity Human Resources Research Office, 19oi*o 
Objectives in military programs. 



6 . U.C.L.A. School of Education Programmed Film Strips 






I 
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Unit VI 



Classifying Objectives 



For the sake of clarification and communication within 
the whole field of education, the Taxonomies were developed. 
The terms and concepts embodied in the Taxonomies have been 
widely adopted. 



I. 



Objectives 



Goal : The student will be able to apply taxonomic 

classifications to educational objectives. 

Objective : 1. Given a list of objectives he will note 

whether the behavior patterns specified 
are primarily cognitive, affective, or 
paychoraotor. 

90 

2. Given a list of definitions, he will note 

whether they are descriptive of the cognitive 
or affective domain. 

90 



3. Given a list of . objectives, he will note 
the classification in the cognitive or 
affective domain to which each belongs. 

50 

4- Outside of class, he will write a specific 
objective at each classification of the 
cognitive and affective domains, (total: 
eleven (11) objectives) 



70 
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II. Goal: The student will be able to organize objectives 

in a logical order. 



Objective: 5# 



Given a list of objectives, he will select 
the one which is prerequisite to other 
objectives in the course or is terminal 
to a course. 



6. Given a terminal objective and prerequisite 
objectives , he will arrange the prerequisite 
objectives in order of complexity according 
to the Taxonomy . , 




1. Bloom, Benjamin. "Testing Cognitive Ability and 

Achievement," Handbook of Research on Teaching 9 
K. L. Gage, (e37H The American Educational 
Research Association Chicago: Rand McNally 

& Company, 1963. 

2. Hilgard , £. R« Theories of Learning. (2nd ed.). 

New York: Appleton-C en tu ry-Crox t s , Inc., 1956. 

Chapter I and KYI. 





Unit VII 



Testa and Assessment s 



Assessment of learning serves several purposes , but 
primarily it determines the effect of the curriculum on each 
student. The ability to construct valid testing devices is 
prerequisite to all assessment procedures. 

Objectives 

I • Goal s The student will know the vocabulary of testing* 

Objective: 1. Given a list of words used in testing (stem, 

item, etc.) he will match them with given 
definitions. 

80 

IT • Goal s The student will understand the uses of pre- 

assessments and different types of tests* 

Objective s 2. Given a list of statements descriptive of 
” essay and quick-score tests, he will note 

the test type to which each applies. 

70 

3. He will list, four specific uses of pre- 
assessment. 

75 

III. Goal: The student will understand principles of item 

analysis. 

Objective s 4* Given a set of data derived from analyses 

of test items, he will select appropriate 
descriptions of each item. 

80 
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IV. Goal: 



4 * *> **♦,«• 



The student will be able to’writo'teet items 
which meet the standards of clarity and direction 
for such items* 



Objectives 5* 



Given an essay of 500 words , he will write 
a test item which would lead a testee to 
write that essay. 



100 



6 . 



Given an essay of 500 words, he will write 
a set of quick-score test items which would 
measure an amount of understanding compara- 
ble to that revealed in the essay. Items 
will be appropriately constructed, sufficient 
in number, and significantly related to the 
essay. 

66 



7. 



Outside of class, he will write a set of 
test items or specify other appropriate 
means sufficient to assess behaviors indi- 
cated in his objectives (see Unit V, #7) • 



100 



V. Goal: 



The student will understand the relationships 
among goals, objectives, and assessment procedures. 



Objective : 6, 



Given objectives and corresponding test items, 
h@ will distinguish the more valid items. 

60 



Given goals, he will select the objectives 
which most appropriately apply. 



60 
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LB 

3051 

E145m 



1. 
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1. 



2 . 



LB 

3C51 

L645t 



3. 



4. 



LB 

3051 

W43c 



5. 
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Unit VII : Media 



REQUIRED READING 



Ebel, Robert L. Measuring Educational Achievement , 
Englewood Cliff's, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 

1965. 



Examinations Service Bulletin , Bureau of Institution- 
al Research. (University of Minnesota, 1955-1961, 
Numbers 1-12 , 



3. Wood, Dorothy, Test Construction, Columbus. Ohio: 
C. E. Merr ilTHSoolcs , “ I960". TA11 ) • 



SUPPLEMENTAL READING 



California State Department of Education. A Bibli- 
ography cf Selected Publications Related to Junior 
College Education. October 25, 1965* (annotated) 
Part II, Grading Practices and Assignment of Marks 
in College, 



Dressel, Paul, Evaluation in Higher Education . 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co 7, 1961. See Chap- 

ters which relate to your subject area. 



Lindvall, C. H. Testing and Education . An Introduc- 
tion . New York : Narco urt, Sra ee anSTWorld, 

1961. Chapters V and VI, 



Tyler, Ralph, Basic Principles of Curriculum and 
Instruction. Chicago: 1963 «. 



Weitzman, Ellis, and Walter J. McNamara. Construct- 
ing Classroom Examinations . Chicago: Science 

Research Association, 1959. First nine chapters. 
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Unit VIII 



Inst motional Designs and Media 



All materials and methods are mediational influences 
on learning and should be introduced in sequences most likely 
to enhance learning* Any controllable Influence intervening 
between the instructor's communication of objectives and his 
assessment of their attainment may be considered a medium of 
instruction. The selection of appropriate media from all that 
are available is an Important task* 

Objectives 

I. Goal ; The student will be able to select appropriate 

instructional media* 

Objective ; 1* Given a list of media, he will note the 

most useful and appropriate applications 
of each* 

do 



2* Given a list of objectives, he will select 
media to use in a sequence most likely to 
lead students to fulfillment of the objectives 

BO 

3* Given a paragraph descriptive of a situation 
in which students failed to meet criteria of 
objectives, he will select alternate media 
which will be more likely to aid learning* 

75 
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I • Objective: 4 • 



Given: 

a« description of a student population— • 
pre-test scores, 
list of objectives, and 
list of media (resources) available, 
the student will select the objective 
most likely to be met. 



b. 

c* 



a 

a 



60 



XX • Goal • 



The student will be able to apply criteria for 
selection of media to texts and programs* 



Objective : 5 



Outside of class, he will write a paper of 
250-750 words in which he compares' two texts 
in use in his field in local junior colleges* 
Comparison to include: 
a. price 

b* author* s biases 

quality of manufacture 



d* potential uses 
o* readability 
f. evaluation and recommendation 



100 



XXI. Goal: 



The student will design an auto-instructional 
program* 



Objective : 6. The student will define the concepts, designs, 

and us€»s of auto-in3tructional programs. 

SO 



Outside of class, he will write a paper of 

350-850 words in which he designs an auto- 

instructional program or device for use in his 

subject area. Paper to include: 

a* concept to be learned 

b. instructional specifications 

c« design and sample of each type of frame 

d. method of assessing student achievement 

e. program validation procedure. X 

80 



XV. Goal: 



Objective : 8. 




The student will understand the facilities and 
services available in the junior college library. 



Outside of class, he will write a paper of 
250-750 words describing the nature and extent 
of an existing junior college library collect- 
ion in his subject area* Include recommenda- 
tions for improvement (if deemed necessary). 

100 
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Unit VIII: Media 



REQUIRED READING 



I. General 

LB 1. Brown, James, and James Thornton* College Teaching * 
177$ New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. , 19537 Chapters 
BBlc 6 and 7. 



2 . McKeachie, W. J. Research on Teaching at the College 
and University Level,” Handbook of Research on 
Teaching ) N. L. Gage, ( ed . ) . The American Educa- 
tional Research Association Chicago: Rand Mc- 

Nally & Company, 1963. 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING 



46 



LB 

1051 

G46t 



1. Gayles, Anne R. "Lecture Vs. Discussion,” I mproving 

College and University Teaching. XIV 2 (Spring. 
195577“ Fp7 9^997 

2. Glaser, R. (ed.). Training Research in Education . 

John Wiley and Sons, 19627 U A Stu3y of the Re- 
lationship of Psychological Research to Educa- 
tional Practice," Chapter 17. 

3. Johnson, B. Lamar, (ed.). New Directions for In- 

struction in the Junior UoTleg e."' Occasional"" 
Report Wo .~7. Los Angelesl Junior College 
Leadership Program, School of Education,. Univer- 
sity of California, March, 1965. 



LB 4. McKeachie, V. J. Tips on Tea ching . Michigan: G. 

173# Wahr Publishing Go* , 1955'. 

M25t 

I960 



LB 

1055 

59&» 



5. Symonds, Percival. What Educati on Has to Learn from 
Psychology . New York", Co luinb i a ' Uni v er si ty Frees, 






wewrt!: 
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XI « Automated Devices 



LEI 

2331 

B&Ln 



LB 

1029 
AB5M34 
v. 1 



REQUIRED HEADING 

1. Brown. James, and James Thornton. New Media ,in High - 

er Education . Washington, D. C.: AHE, 1963 • 

2. Lindvall, C» M., and John 0. Bolvin. Programmed 

Instruction in the Sch ools . University or " 
Pittsburg” learning IT15 Center Reprint 16, 
1967. 

3 . Markle , Susan . A Programed Primer on Programing . 

New York: l96T7ver5T short; good introduction 

to the field. 



SUPPLEMENTAL READING 



1 . 



LB 4. 

1029 

A35D4& 




Bundy, Robert F. "Computer - Assisted Instruction: 

Now and For the Future," Audiovisual I nstruction 
XII 4 (April, 1967). Pp. 344 -H8. 

Coulson, I. E. "Automation, Electronic Computers 
and Education," Phi Delta Kappan , XLVII 7 
Pp. 340-344. 

Culkin, So J., and John M. "A Schoolman's Guide 
to Marshall. McLuhan," Saturday R eview . (March 
IS, 1967). Pp. 51-72. 

Deterline, William. An Introduction to Programmed 
Instruction. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 

Print! ce-Hall, Inc., 1962. Introduction. 

Goodman, Paul, Compulsory Mis-Education . New York: 
Horizons Press. 19b4. Chapter t - n Programed." 
Generalized criticism of programing as an instruct- 
ional form. (Also, "Grading," Pp. 155-159). 
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6 . 



7 . 

a. 



Luimsdaine , A. A. "Instruments in Media of Instruction 
Handbook of Research on Teaching, N. Gage, led. 
The American EducatTonalHKesearch association 

Chicago: Hand McNally & Company, 1963 • 

Neale, Daniel C. "A Matter of Shaping, ^ PM Deljta 
Kappan , XLVII 7 (March, 196b), Pp. 775-378. 

Phi Del ta Kappan XLI.V 6 (March , 1963 ) * Special 
on Trograramed Instruction. 




10 . 



Richmond, Wo K. Teachers and Machines. London: 
Collins, 19657~Thtroduct i on and chapter 4, 
w An Introduction to the Writing of Linear and 
Branching Programmes." Also see Chapter 8 for 
a "Specimen Program in Literary Criticism. 



Ryans, David G. The Application of Programmed In- 
struction an dT^o^fns^uctio^l Deyixe|^Tol - 
leges and TEeir RelagoQFi^eoo: of Instruct » 
ion. TSP-loSvOCD/OT) Santa Monica: System 

Uevelooment Corporation. (February, 196JJ. 
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Unit IX 



Th e Assessment of Curriculum and Instruction 

The entire curriculum must be assessed periodically in 
light of changing populations and community needs or it is in 
danger of losing relevance# Similarly, each course within the 
curriculum needs regular inspection to insure that it continues 
to be appropriate. The assessment of curriculum, courses, and 
instructional achievement is a necessary, continuing process. 

Objectives 



I. Goal: 



Goal: 




The student will be able to report pupil gain 
toward specific objectives. 

Objective: 1. Given objectives and a set of reporting 

— * forms, he will select the appropriate form 

to use and report gain accurately. 



The student will design appropriate procedures 
for assessing effects of junior college courses 



Objective : 2, 



3 . 



Given examples of instructional rating devices, 
he will list in 25 words or less their po- 
tential uses and their shortcomings . 

85 

Outside of class, he will write a paper of 
250-750 words in which he prepares specific 
guidelines for the assessment of courses. 

Paper to include rationale and specific 9 
feasible procedures for evaluation. 

100 
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Oblective: 4. Outside of class he will write a paper of 

50-300 words in which he takes and defends 
a position accepting or rejecting the use of 
specific objectives in his own teaching act- 
ivities* 

100 
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Unit IX: Media 



REQUIRED READING 



16 1* Austin, Alexander* "Current Practices in the Eval- 

uation and Training of College Teachers 9 n The 
Educational Record* 47 No* 3 (Summer. 1966 ) * 

Pp. 361-375 *~ 

2* Gustad , John W* "Evaluation of Teaching Performance 
improving College Te aching i Aids and Impediments* 
Washington, b* 57: American (TouncTY on Education , 

1966, Pp. 122-13 &• 

3* Tyler, Rrlph, Robert Gagne, and Michael Seri ven • 

Perspectives of Curriculum Evaluation * American 
Educational Research Association Monograph Series 
on Curriculum Evaluation, No* 1* Chicago: Rand 

McNally & Company, 1967® Chapters 2 (Tyler) and 
3 (Gagne)* 



SUPPLErflSFTAL READING 



1. Cronbach, Lee J* "Course Improvement through Eval- 
uation," Teachers College Record * (May, 1963)* 
Pp. 672-6S3T 
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2 . 



Langran, Thomas D* 
Effectiveness , " 
Teaching * XIV 



F* "Student Assessment of Teaching 
Improving College and University 

i"TwMir # Ts»rr Tp®"T a= I5 T 1 



3* Mayhew, Lewis B» "A Tissue Committee for Teachers," 
Improving College and University Teaching* XV 

I^^/InierTnC^lyT * F p * ' T ^ IO* 



4* Morsh. Joseph E* Student Achievement as a Measure 

of Instructor Effectiveness * Lackland* Air~Porce 
Ease, tfexas, June, 1955* 
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Simpson, Ray H., and Jerome M e Seidman. Student 

Evaluation of Te aching ; and Learning , Washington, 
D, ft.: American Association of Colleges for 

Teacher Education, 1962, Contains several hun- 
dred illustrative items for use on instructor 
eva Illation instruments, 

Umstattd, J. G. College T eaching , Washington; 

The University Press, "\l9h4* Pp* 249 ff • 
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Instructions for Using 
Student Gain Report Forms 

Form A - Class Mean 

Form A is used to report change in class performance on 
examinations. Examination items should measure gain toward 
specific unit objectives. Although the learning specified in 
more than one objective may be tested on a single examination, 
each objective and the exam items relating to it should be re- 
ported separately as though that objective alone had been tested. 
Mean scores are derived by adding correct responses for the group 
taking the test and dividing the total by the number of students 
in the group. 



Form B - Task Performance 

Form B is used to report the number of students who have 
gained ability to perform a certain task. For example, one of 
your objectives states that students must be able to write a 
paragraph which meets certain specifications. The change in 
number of students able to write the paragraph before and after 
your instructional unit is reported on this form. 



Form C - Student Activity 

Form C Is used to report the number of students engaging 
In activities not measurable by examination performance. For 
example, one of your objectives may require students to partici* 
pate in class discussion in a particular manner. Another may 
demand that they register for the next course in your subject 
area. A third objective specifies that they engage voluntarily 
in certain out-of«class activities. Form j is used to report 
student changes toward these types of objectives. 
















Student Gain Report Form A 
Class Mean 



Objective: _ 



1. Pretest of items o 

2. Number of students taking pretest: _ 

3. Class mean score cn pretest: 

4. Post-test of _ items 

5 . Number of students taking post -test: 

6 . Class mean score on post-tests; _ 

Representative Test Item: 




m 



Comments: 



V-: f?""-' ?'V : 'V:j; •'• :v - : •■"■'■'":• '. " " ? .'■.•'••.■ '• ■/ • -\ ; >: ' • .'V ; • " ' ' ‘ ' 0“.* ’ : _ ''l-K ;' /'■ 
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Name 

Course 



Student Gain Report Form B 
Task Performance 



Objective; 



1. Number of students achieving objective at pre-assessment: 

of __ total in group • 

2. Number of students achieving objective at post-assessment : 

of _ total in group. 

Representative assessment item: 



Comments: 



J 

- Ti* 




Name 




Course 



Student Gain Report Form C 
Student Activity 



Objective 



1. Number of students engaging in activity at pre-assessment: 

of in total group. 

2. Number of students engaging in activity at post-assessment: 

of in total group. 

Comments: 




L * ^ 



Name 
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Unit VI I 

Instructional Designs and Media 
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